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Some of these Russian refugees had brought their jewels with them,
hidden in their boots or tied up in their bundles. In the Pera Palace
Hotel two Jews sat outside the dining room ready to change a diamond
or a pearl into Turkish money. For to the Pera Palace Hotel they came
to give a little banquet to- their friends, to drink good wine, to smoke
expensive cigarettes, to kiss each other's hands, to pretend, just for an
hour or two, that they were still the spoilt children of Imperial Russia.
Behind them was the horror of civil war, most murderous and pitiless,
and sudden flights from houses and villas where they had known luxury,
and frightful hardships on roads crowded with fugitives like themselves,
dirty, verminous, typhus-stricken. Before them was the unknown future
in a world where they had no place, and where, as they moved from
country to country, the foundations of life broke beneath their feet,
because money went bad and ruin crept on them again. They talked and
talked, with sudden silences in which they saw the ghosts of the past.
They laughed a little, and wept a little, and now and again a man
would leave the table and kiss the hands of the ladies, and go out to
shoot himself in some foul lodging.
With Percival Phillips Tony and I visited the mosques, and explored
Turkish street life on the Stamboul side, and went up to Eyoub and the
Sweet Waters of Europe, and wandered among the charred ruins of a
quarter of the city where a great fire had raged. Once, with the young
commercial traveller in vests and pants we walked to lonely districts
where Indian cavalry had pitched their camps beyond the city, and
where, in a little Turkish coffee shop, remote and solitary, some wild
Gypsy women in tattered robes of many colours, through which could
be seen their bare brown limbs, danced and sang to us. No need to ask
the origin of the Gypsy folk after seeing these. They were people of the
Far East, and their songs had the harsh and ancient melody of oriental
nomads. How strange that their language is still spoken by Gypsy girls
in Surrey, with one of whom I walked behind-a caravan through my
own village one day while she told me the Gypsy words for 'smoke' and
'fire' and 'bread' and 'water', and other things which I named.
"Not particularly safe to wander far afield like this," said the young
commercial traveller. He told stories of Turkish robbers and assassins
on the outskirts of the city. But it was just as dangerous at night in
Constantinople. In fact there were battles almost every night between
British and American bluejackets. The Americans got drunk first,
liking alcohol better than beer, and that was a disadvantage to them.
Their Admiral, on excellent terms with ours, said the sooner the
military police knocked them out and sent them back to ship the better
for them.
In narrow alleys up from the Galata Bridge I saw the poorest of the